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LETTER FROM CHINA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF TEE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Suanonai, December 29, 1862. 

Messrs. Editore—Y our readers are not 80 
much occupied with home events as to 
lose interest in foreign intelligence. They 
watoh that weather-cock of English opin- 
fon, the ci devant, Thunderer, and con- 
sult the Gallic oracle with an eagerness 
unknown in those halcyon days when do- 
mostio peace compelled them to look beyond 
the water for something exciting. But 
have they avy thoughts to waste on 60 
remote a member of the family of nations 
as this?—one so distant, that its revolu- 
tions cannot even produce a perturbation 
in the more central bodies? If they have, 
they have not forgotten that a war is here 
in progress, as terrific as that which oon- 
vulses our native land. 

For some time its fiery surges have been 
rolling back from the sea-coast, and we 
have not been able to obtain reliable intel- 

oe from the seat of the conflagration. 

ta few evenings since I was visited by 

d wentleman, who had just returned from 
Suchaa, one of the chief seats of Taiping 
power, and nothing more will be required 
to draw attention to his statements, than 
to give his name—the Rev. J. J. Roberts. 
Fifteen years ago Mr. Roberts entertained 
the rebel chief in bis house at Canton. 
He instracted him, not in the arts of war, 
by which he has since devastated his own 
country, but in the truths of the Christian 
religion. These the Taiping chief partially 
embraced, but afterwards adulterated them 
with paganism and politics, and they have 
been brought into discredit by being exhi- 
bited in juxtaposition with beastly immor- 
slities and inbuman cruelty. But they 
are not chargeable—much less Mr. Roberts, 
who imparted them with the utmost sim- 
city of aim—with the origin of the re- 

on. 

Is Obristianity to be regarded as the 
author of our Southern rebellion, because 
the secession leaders have sought to employ 
it to sanctify their cause? In China, (per- 
haps the same is true of our own Southern 
States,) ambition has proved the firebrand, 
and religion the oil—originally designed 
to soothe and heal, but perverted in its use 
to add intensity to the devouring element. 

Mr. Roberts was invited to Suchau by 
one of the rebel princes, with a view, doubt- 
less, to re-opening communication with for- 
eign powers. Though it was lately sup- 
posed thet their resentment was implaca- 
ble, he represents them as willing to forget 
the injuries they have received at the hands 
of foreigners, and guarantee protection to 
all who enter their dominions for pur- 
poses f trade. If, however, the Hnglish 
and French are bent on war, they say they 
know they are unable to resist. But they 
added, „Wben we retire, we will leave a 
desert behind us, without a living creature, 
man or beast. A terrible threat, and God 
grant that they may not be driven to exe- 
cute it. For the present the dreaded for- 
eigoers seem disinclined to prosecute open 
hostilities against the Taipings; but they 
ate giving aid and comfort to their enemies 
in a most effective way, by selling to the 
Chinese government munitions of war, and 
lending officers to instruct them in their 
management. 

A fleet of some half a dozen gun-boats, 
bearing the yellow flag of the Chinese em- 
pire, is now on its way from England. Its 
arrival will mark an epoch in the history 
of this immobile country, as it will consti- 
tute the nucleus of a navy. The number- 
less squadrons of Mandarin junks will be 
suffered to rot at their anchors, while these 
lively steamers chase pirates from the coast, 
and batter down rebel fortifications. They 
will do much for China, no doubt; but 
they cannot climb hills, and the rebels, 
betaking themselves to mountain strong- 
holds, will still continue to set the govern- 
ment at defiance. They may prevent the 
rebellion from spreading, but they cannot 
suppress it. Simultaneously with this na- 
val revolution, or rather in advance of it, 
a similar change is taking place in the land 
forces of the empire; and the latter is 
pregnant with the most momentous results. 
It was initiated by an American, named 
Ward—one of Walker’s Nicaraguan filibus- 
ters, who, on the bursting of the Central 
American bubble, came to the far Kast in 
quest of new adventures. He was killed 
two months ago, in re-oapturiug a city from 
the rebels His career has been brief, and 
his name is little known beyond China; 
but his influence on the destinies of this 
people is deep and imperishable. 

At a time when so many of our own 
generals sre falling on the bloody fields of 
our own civil war, your readers have little 
leisure to inquire into the history and fate 
of a soldier of fortune in foreign lands. 
They will not, however, be uninterested by 
the following tribute to the memory of the 
quondam filibuster. It is from the pen of 
the Emperor. 

„ General Ward is an American, who 
entered the Chinese service. From Shang- 
hai he acoompanied the imperial troops, 
and made « successful assault on Kading, 
Zeichang, and also recovered Sung Kiang- 
fu. His Majesty had expressed his grati- 
tude for these meritorious services by pro- 
moting him to the rank of General. Re- 
cently the rebels, on their way to Ningpo, 
attacked Terke. General Ward hearing of 
it, proceeded with his ever-victorious sol- 
diers to the place, and directed them to 
scale the walls. The rebels fired on them 
from the walls; a ball struck Ward in the 
breast, and he fell. His Majesty bas in- 
spected the report of the conflict, and is 
filled with admiration and grief. Truly, 
he was a brave man—a soldier that caused 
no shame. lt our officers attend to his 
funeral, and we order that at Ningpo and 
Sung Kiang altars be erected, and the 
Board of Ceremonies ordain sacrificial rites 
to comfort his departed spirit. Respect 
this.”’ 

This is a quasi deification, and it is not 
unlikely that a statue of Ward will be 
erected, and honoured with oblations of 
daily incense. Yet Ward has been a pow- 
erful agent in shaking the superstitions of 
the country. This he has done indirectly, 
by leading the Chinese to accept the mili- 
tary tactics of the West, in lieu of those of 
their ancestors. The connection may not 
seem obvious, but it is real. The rotten 
creeds of the past will not long survive the 
adoption of our Western arts. Thus the 
rebels in the interior, and the American 
and English officers who fight against them, 
are slike dealing heavy blows on the old 

ism, and through the instrumentality 
of Christian missions, God is raising up 
something better to take its place. 

A few evenings since Burgevine, Ward's 


seizing from a Chinese government bank 
the sum of 40,000 taele, to pay his troops. 
W. A. P. M. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


West or rae Mississirrt. 

Messrs. Editors—There have been several 
cases, involving to a greater or less extent 
the question of the relative authority of 
Church and State, sprung upon us in the 
West, during the last year, and which have 
widely agitated the minds of our people. 
Acocordiog as the sympathy of the people 
has been with the North or the South, so, 
to a great extent, has been the verdict 
reached in any community. 

The first of these to which I refer, was 
the banishment of certain prominent Ken. 
tucky clergymen to a foreign soil, upon the 
plea that they were using the influence of 
their private and official stations to aid and 
encourage rebels and their active supporters. 
A great cry was at once raised by many, of 
religious persecution, and the State tyranni- 
cally interfering with the Church and its 
officers. 

The question here, however, in so far as 
our information of it exhibits it to us, ap- 
pears rather to be between the State and 
her individual citizens, than in any sense 
between Church and State. A minister of 
the gospel is as much a citizen as any other 
man—no more, and no less. As such, he 
is amenable to the civil government for 
civil offences, just as any other citizen. 
The State has the same right to deal with 
him as with all others. If he commit mur- 
der, the State may hang him; if he steal, 
imprison him; if he use his official position 
to the manifest injury of the State, impose 
upon him the same penalty she lays upon 
other transgressors. His cloth must not be 
expected to cover up his relations to the 
law, nor shield him from its penalties. If 
a clergyman, therefore, transgresses, he is 
liable to the same penalty of the law as any 
other transgressing citizen. It does not 
alter the case one whit to say, that because 
he is punished for the supposed aid given 
by his religious position to any transgres- 
sion of law, therefore it is an infringement 
by the State authority upon the aathority 
of the Church. It is not the minister that 
is puoished, but the citizen. In this coun- 
try the Church has no civil authority, and 
no power to defend transgressors against 
State laws from State penalties. Nor is 
this her mission. This case, therefore, ap- 
pears to me to have no importance in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Church 
and State, as it is clearly a question simply 
and solely between the State and the citizen 
as such, without reference to his ministerial 
and spiritual rights. As to whether the 
State was right or wrong in banishing her 
citizens as she has done, that is a legal 
question which high legal authority must 
decide, and which differs according to dif- 
ferent circumstances. Upon this question, 
therefore, we do not express any opinion, 
ac we are not thoroughly familiar with the 
circumstances or influences brought to bear 
upon it, nor competent to its legal decision. 
Without these, men generally are decided 
by their sympathies. 

The next case, however, does clearly in- 
volve the question of Church and State. 
I refer to that of the removal of our brother, 
Dr. McPheeters, from the Pine Street 
Church, St. Louis. In so far as the simple 
order of his banishment from the State is 
concerned, I conceive that this is precisely 
the same question with that above con- 
sidered. 

As regards, however, a portion of the 
grounds of his banishment, which are stated 
in the order, a question as to conflict be- 
tween the civil and religious authority 
apparently arises, but may easily be dis- 
posed of. These grounds, as there stated, 
are, in brief — bis refusal to avow his senti- 
ments openly, and to take a stand in favour 
of the Government; the publication of two 
letters, in which he so refuses, and further 
declines to declare whether he is in favour 
of the success of the national authorities in 
suppressing the rebellion; his failing to re- 
move the impression that he desires the 
success of the rebel cause; his allowing the 
influence df relatives and associates, who 


seduce him into active sympathy with the 
rebellion, whereby the influence of his 
ministerial position has encouraged many 
in scheming the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, and led the youth and others of his 
charge to become active rebels, and to believe 
that he sympathizes with them; with one 
other reason which we shall hereafter men- 
tion. Now, in so far as these grounds are 
concerned, I cannot perceive that they in- 
volve any question between Church and 
State. As a citizen, he is charged with 
using bis position and its influence, what- 
ever that and these may be, (and it would 
be the same were he a merchant, congress- 
man, or governor,) to oppose the Govern- 
ment, according to the allegation, and for 


hostile minister, but because he is declared 


means in his hands to encourage hostility 


however, is of a slightly different nature, 
and it appears to be rather a remarkable 
one as coming from the civil authority. I 
quote it in the words of the order:— 
«Whereas, the said McPheeters, acting 
with others of the same denomination, has 
used all the influence of his ministerial 
character, to prevent the body of the church 
with which he is connected from declaring 
or manifesting its loyalty to the Govern. 
ment, and has refused to observe, in their 
meaning and intent, the recommendations 
of the President of the United States to the 
various Churches, Ko. 

But when we come to inspect this closely, 
it will be seen clearly, I think, that neither 
does this involve any conflict between civil 
and ecclesiastical authority. He is not 
puvished for taking the stand he did in the 
Church, or for refusing to respect the pro- 
clamations. His right so to do is not even 
called in question. He is condemned for 
supposed disloyalty, of which these acts, 
among others, are only the proffered proofs; 
and the precise question involved seems to 
be this, whether the government has the 
right, without infringing upon the author- 
ity of the Church, to produce any of the 
acts, speeches, or positions of any of her 
ministers or members, as evidence against 
such persons, in proof of any charge brought 

inst them. Surely, no one can deny 


aga 
| this right of the Government to collect evi- 


openly avow themselves to be rebels, to | 


| 


hostile, and charged with usiog all the life. 


successor, threw this settlement in a fever dence from any quarter, against any one 
by committing a bank robbery, i. e, by 


accused of a civil offence, which is within 
the civil jurisdiction alone. Suppose, e. g., 
that some one in any of our church courts 
should counsel murder, arson, or any other 
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criminal offence, would the State be prohib- 


ited, upon any ground, from adducing such 
counsel as evidence of the complicity of 
such person with the crime committed? 


Certainly not; and there is no conflict be- 7 
tween civil and ecclesiastical authority here 


involved. Otherwise, the Church might 
become the protector of civil offenders, 
the very hot-bed of sedition, and the State 
be powerless to arrest it, for fear of tramp- 


ling upon the rights of the Church. Every 
citizen is amenable to the civil law in every 


place and position; and no church court, | 


authority, or position can shield or relieve 


State for civil offences. And there is no 
conflict here between Church and State, as 
the Church does not profess, and never has 
professed to take cogaizance of purely civil 
or political offences. 

In the remaining portion of the order of 
banishment, however, there is an evident 
conflict with Church authority. It reads 
as follows: — It is further ordered that the 
church edifice, books and papers at the cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Pine streets, be placed 
under the control of three loyal members of 
Pine street church, namely, * * * who 
shall see that its pulpit be filled by a loyal 
minister of the gospel, who can invoke the 
blessing of the Head of the Church upon all 
the efforts of the Government to re-establish 
its authority. The Church of America 
always has claimed as its inalienable right 
and authority, subject to no review or con- 
trol of the civil power, to fill its own pul- 
pits according to its instructions received 
from the Head of the Church, and that its 
ministers should all be permitted to con- 
duct its religious exercises according to 
their conscientious convictions of duty and 
the laws of the Church, subject to the au- 
thority and control of the Church alone; 
and it is unfortunate that any civil author- 
ity, even under the wide power of martial law, 
should even unintentionally have invaded | 
the ground of any sacred and divine rights. 
Such thiogs, occurring so rarely, however, 
must be borne with Christian forbearance, 
meekness, and regard of the tremendous 
difficulties uoder which the State is at pre- 
sent labouring with foes of her own house 
hold, so long as there is made evident 90 
intentional purpose of the State to draw on 
a direct conflict between the two, or to 
limit or repress her rightful authority. | 
Such stray precedents become dangerous, 
not in unsettled times and under martial 
law, but in peaceful days, and under the 
decisions of the civil tribunals. 

Upon the right or wrong of this Order of | 
banishment, its policy or impolicy, | donot 
undertake here even to express my private 
opinion, but have endeavoured to dwell 
upon and elucidate the facts as they stead 
upon record. | 

These are troublous times. Much allow- 
ance is to be made, by all good citizens, for | 
the circumstances of the State, and we 
must patiently, and hopefully, aud prayer- 
fully wait for the return of tranquil days, 
to rectify and soften many uopleasant aud 
even injurious events, aod modify many. 
asperities. | 

The remaining case we shall but allude 


to, briefly narrating its points. Iu the city 


of Chicago, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church was on trial before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, presided over by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, upon charges involving his 
moral character. 
The defendant appealed to the Superior 
Court of that city for an injunction to stay 
proceedings in the case, for certain reasons, 
which, as nearly as we can ascertain, are as 
follows:—1. The violation of the canons of 
the Church by the Bishop, in neglecting or 
refusing to give the accused thirty days“ 
notice of proceediogs. 2. Improper inter- 
ference on the part of the prosecution with 
the witnesses for the accused, for the pur- 
pose of inducing them not to appear at the 
trial. 3. The incompetency of the Court to 
compel the attendance of witnesses necessary 
to the just adjudication of the case. 4 And 
the exceeding by the Bishop, in various 
ways, of his ecclesiastical powers, as laid 
down in the canons applicable to this case. 
And the Court has granted the injunction. | 
We shall follow the future of this case with 
great interest, involving as it does, the 
authority of Session, Presbytery, Synod, 
and Assembly, and the right of appeal to 
the civil from the ecclesiastical authorities. | 
But we doubt not that the higher oivil | 
court, to which the question undoubtedly | 
will be carried, will wisely decide accord- | 
ing to the law and custom, against the 
granting of the injunction. At any rato, 
it will be a most interesting question, and 
will bear watching. HAWKEYE. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 
RELIGION TRANSFORMING. 


We are buried with him by baptism into 


death; that like as Christ was raised up 
this he suffers. It is not because he is a from the dead by the glory of the Father, 


even so we also should walk in newness of 
Rom. vi. 4. 
There is no allusion here to the mode of 


— 


in others, that the order, thus far, is re- baptism, but to that which is signified by 
corded against him. The remaining ground, | baptism. By nature, we are dead in sin; 


when renewed by the grace of God, we are 
dead to sin. This we profess in baptism, 
and this is signified by baptism, which, so 
to speak, is the burial of the old man. {In | 
regeneration we die to ein, and are made 
alive to God; in baptism we are buried to 
sin aod the world, aod declare our purpose 
to walk in newness of life, as those who are 
alive from the dead. The old man is dead 
and buried—old things are passed away, 
all things become new. We are new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus. 

The religion of Christ is transforming; 
it produces an entire change in heart and 
life. Of this change, baptism is a sign 
and seal. Just as Christ died for sin, so 
the Christian is dead to sin; and this is 
professed and signified in his baptism, by 
which he is buried with Christ. He is “| 
new man, dead to the love of the world, 
and buried with Christ by baptism into 
death. He is dead and buried to the plea- 
sures of the world. He is dead and buried 
to sin. He is raised up to the love of 
God; he is alive to the service of God, 
walking in newness of life. 

How great, then, is the change wrought 
by the religion of Christ! And how far 
are sinners from the kingdom of God! 
The kingdom is brought near—near in the 
word and ordinances; but it is far from 
them, or rather they are far from it, be- 
cause their hearts are yet uorenewed, aud 


any one from such responsibility to 1 


— — 


at enmity with God. Christ has died for 
sin, that they might die to sin, and live to 
God; but they reject Christ, and remain 
dead in trespasses and sins. O sinner, 
awake, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give you light and life! aod then you 
may profess your faith in him, and receive 
the seal of the covenant, and thus be 
buried with him by baptism into death, 
that like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even 80 
you also should walk in newness of life. 
W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PASTOR TO A YOUNG CONVERT. 


No. | IV. 


HABITS. 


Dear ——, following up what I have 
said about “Christian growth,” the first 


_ counsel I have to give you is concerning 


habits. I think it very important, that at 
the beginning of your Christian life, you 
should form certain good Christian habits. 
Habits make or uomake the man and the 
Christian. We are all creatures of habit. 
Habits make us what we are. Lord 
Brougham, speaking for himself, spoke 
also for every truly successful man, when 
he said, “For my success in life I am 
indebted, under God, to the formation of 
good habits.” And again he spoke for 
every man when, speaking of his own 
experience, he said, „Form the habit of 
doing the right thing, and habit will make 
the doing of it both easy and pleasant.” 
Your own exporience will tell you that this 
is true. What things are (other things 
being equal) most difficult and unpleasant 
for you todo? Thiogs you are not io the 
habit of doing What things are most easy 
and pleasant for you todo? Thiags you 
are in the habit of doing. You kaow this 
to be true in one painful form of experience, 
to wit—for years you have been in the habit 
of sinniog, of doing certain thiogs offensive 
to God: now, as a Christian, you love God, 


see these things to be siofal, and wish not 


to do them; but the habit of doing them is 
do strong in you, and the ease of doing 
them is so great to you, that, as it some- 
times seems to you, you must do them 
whether you will or not. I have koown 
men who, before their conversion, had been 
io the habit of profanity, or of lying, or of 
speaking unocleanly, or of taking an advan- 
tage in tradiog, or of eating or drinking to 
excess, &:, who, after their conversion, on 
the slightest temptations, were io danger of 
committing these habitual sins, if indeed 
they did not actually commit them. As 
Christians, they hated them, and heartily 
wished to be free from them; but habit 
had made it so natural and easy for them 
to commit them, that whea tempted off 
their guard, it seemed to them almost as if 
they must sin, whether they would or not. 
They were to be both blamed and pitied— 
blamed, because they had bouod themselves 
with the bonds of these sioful habits; and 
pitied, because the bonds were so strong 
when they would break them, and cease to 
sin. 
I think it likely you yourself are in 
bonds to some sinfal habit, for which you 
are to be both blamed and pitied; and that 
you feel you would do any thing, give any 
thing, suffer any thing, to be free from it. 
You have the promise, „My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” Bat to make this promise 
effectual, you must resist, and you must 
work for yourself. As the enemy has 
mined, you must countermine; as you 
have come into difficulty and danger 
through bad habits, you must now get 
out of difficulty and danger through good 
habits. And it is only through good 
habits, sternly formed and resolutely kept, 
that you can secure that necessary Christian 
growth of which I havespoken. Christians 
of eminent attainments in holiness achieved 
their successes through good. Christian 
habits, carefully and religiously formed, 
and carefully and religiously kept. And 
Christians not of eminént attainments in 
holiness are what they are because they did 
not form habits of holiness, and did form 
habits of worldliness. Resolve then, now, 
that, God helping you, you will form good 
Christian habits, and that when formed, 
you will adhere to them. 

1. The habit of prayer. God has or- 
dained prayer as a duty, and as a means to 
an end; aod this ends all controversy con- 
cerning it. I do not, therefore, counsel 
you to pray—for, as a Christian, you will 
aod must pray—but to form the Aabit of 
prayer; that is, to pray every day, to pray 
so many times a day, and (if possible) to 
pray at the same times every day. Of 
course, dear ——, I remember that the 
word of God commands us to “pray with- 
out ceasing ;”’ that is, to be ever in a spirit 
of prayer; to be ever ready to pray, and to 
be ever, in every emergency of need or 
danger, sending off ejaculatory prayers. 
But aside from this, or rather in sccord- 
ance with the spirit of this, is the duty of 
daily stated times of prayer. I do not 
know where you can best go to be alone 
with God; but you kuow, and do you se- 
lect the best place you have. And I do 
not know Aovw often you cao thus commune 
with God; but you know, and do you make 
your communion as often at least as twice 
a day—morning and evening. Of course, 
you will bave temptations to give up the 
duty, and difficulties to overcome to do the 
duty; but, by the help of God, you can 
conquer every one of them. Seriously, and 
in the fear of God, form the habit of stated 
daily prayer; and having formed it, seri- 
ously, and in the fear of God, adhere to it. 
General Havelock, as you kaow, one of the 
noblest and best Christian heroes of all 
time, had this habit of stated prayer. If 
the marching hour were six, he rose at 


| five, to have time for prayer; if five, he 


rose at four; if four, he rose at three; if 
three, he rose at two. No wonder he was 
the successful Christian hero, beloved of 
men, and honoured of God. Where there 
is a will, there is a way. Form now the 
habit of stated prayer, as often at least as 
twice a day; and steadily adhere to it, 
through all difficulties and temptations. 

2. The habit of reading the Bible. 
Again I say, I do not counsel you to read 
the Bible, for this, of course, you will do; 
but I counsel you to form the habit of 
reading it; that is, of reading it daily, of 
reading it so many times a day, of reading 
it in order, and of reading it in connection 
with prayer. A common defect in Chris- 
tians is a lack of knowledge of God's word 
—a koowledge that can be acquired only 
through a Aabit of reading the word of 
God; and because of which they take up 
many heresies, come short in doing many 


as it is io Jesus 


— 


— 


duties, and commit many sins. Sanotifica- 
tion comes through knowledge of the truth 
„ Sanctify them through 
the truth,” prayed Jesus for his disciples; 
“thy word is truth.” The word of God 
is a lamp to our feet aod a light to our 
path, but only when we bave it in our 
hands, and keep it trimmed and burning. 
Therefore [ counsel you, dear ——, to form 
now the habit of reading God's holy word, 
daily, statedly, in order, and with prayer 

8. The habit of attending on the public 
means of grace. Let me again remind 
you, dear - , that I do not counsel you 
to attend on the public means of grace, for 
this you will do, but to form the Aabdit of 
doing so; that is, of going to church 
always when there is preaching, and to 
the Sabbath-school and Bible class, and to 
the Wednesday lecture and frayer-meet- 
ing, unless absolutely prevented. You 
expect me to preach twice on Sunday, 
whether it rains or shines, whether the 
walking be good or bad, whether I feel like 
preaching or keeping silence. But how 
shall I preach ualess I bave hearers? Aud 
if any should come to hear me, why should 
not you? And you expect the church to 
keep up the Sunday-schools, and the Bi- 
ble ol , and the lecture, and the prayer- 
-meeting; but how shall they be kept up 
without the attendance of you and others? 
Aud if others should be present, why 
should not you? Now, you and I both 
koow that Christians are often detaiued 
from the public means of grace, ordained 
of God for their good and his glory, by 
causes that would not have u feather’s 
weight to keep them from their places of 
business, or from places of amusement. 
Therefore I counsel you, dear , now to 
form the habit of attendiog always on all 
the public means of grace. My word for 
it, you will flad your reward in so doing. 
Aud let no excuse cause you to break this 
habit even once, that would not stand the 
test of business or pleasure, or the scrutiny 
of the eye of God. 

4. The habit of working. Of course, 
you will work for Christ, and for Christ’s 
cause and Church; but I couasel you to 
form the Aubit of working; that is, of ex- 
pecting to work, of looking for work, of 
taking up any work, big or little, that 
comes to hand, and of becomiog inured 
and skilful to work, so that work shall be 
both easy aud pleasant to you I can tell 
you there are (comparatively) few Chris- 
tians in the Church who have this habit of 
workiog; but b» you an exception, an „un- 
oom mon Christian, whose habit it is to 
work, whose pleasure it is to work, and 
whose glory it is to follow thus in the foot- 
steps of Jesus Christ, who went about 
doing good. 

5. The habit of giving. Of course, too, 
as a Christian, you expect to give some- 
thiog—something to do good in the 
Church and in the world; bat I mean 
more than this. I counsel you to form 
the Aabit of giving—that is, of giving often, 
giviog freely, and giving as largely as you 
ean to do good. It is as truly your duty 
to be in the habit of giving, and of giving 
freeiy and as largely as your means will 
allow, as to be in the habit of praying. 
Giviog, like praying, and like working, is 
a means of grace. But how few Christians 
there are who give any thing! How very 
few there are who give according to their 
means! How very, very few there are who 
give from a habit of giving! Be you, 
dear „an “uncommon” Christian in 
this thing also. Settle it in your mind 
here and now that you cannot be a grow- 
ing Christian, nor a useful Christian, nor a 
Christ-like Christian, unless you are a 
giviog Christian. Give much or give lit- 
tle, according to your means; but give; 
form the habit of giving; and the habit 
once formed, you will fiod giving one of 
the richest pleasares of your Christian life. 
Be sure that poor widow whom Jesus com- 
mended was in the habit of giving, else 
she had not gone so cheerfully to the trea- 
sury of the Lord, and cast into it “all her 
liviog.“ 

Let this suffice concerning habits. I 
wish you, dear ——, to be a growing 
Christian, and therefore it is that I have 
so solemnly counselled you to form the 
habits of prayer, reading the word of God, 
attending on the public means of grace, 
working, and giving. 


Your Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AFFLICTIONS WORK FOR US. 
No. I. 
Let us be patient!—these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

For this cause we faint not, for our light 
afflictions, which are for a moment, work 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 16, 17. 

Here we have the remarkable fact, that 
affliction works for us! What does it work 
for us! Glory! and not glory simply, but 
an exceeding glory! Paul seems to be un- 
able to find a single word that would be 
sufficiently emphatic to express his percep- 
tion of the height of this glory—so he 


| groups together several, each one exceeding 


the other in intensity of meaning. What 
could be more expressive than the term 
exceeding’ !—exceeding all things. This 
is complete, as to its quality; but it must 
have another word to make it complete in 
effect; for, though it might exceed all 
other glories, yet if its duration was brief, 
the happiness it would bring would be 
chequered: by the sad anticipation of its 
passing away. To remedy this, and all 
other sources of apprebension, it is declared 
to be „eternal.“ What could be added to 
this all-exceeding, never-ending glory? Yet 
Paul does add one other word; he seems to 
have laboured to find another to increase 
it—bat he has found it. It is «weight of 
glory,” which expresses much more in this 
connection, than in its usual applications. 
It does not mean weight, as something to 
be carried by us, for this would signify 
burden or oppression—and there can never 
be a burdened feeling there—for there will 
be nothing to oppress. There will be the 
highest honours, without emulation or envy ; 
riches, without wings; aod joy, without 
sorrow. It is not weight then in burden, 
but in qaantity. Sach an exceeding amount, 
that nothing can excel or increase it. No, 
it is not weight in the sense of burden, for 
that presupposes fatigue. 

Since, then, this is the character of the 
glory that affliction “ works for us,” can we 
not put on patience “as a garment,” and 
“flee” to the “higher refuge, until these 
calamities be overpast Psalm lvii. 1, 2. 

For affliction cometh not forth of the 


dust, neither doth trouble spring forth out 
of the ground. Job v. 6 This was true of 
Job's troubles; they were not accidental. 
There were divine counsels apportioning 
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fashionable concert singers—not all even 
as musically as the dirty little Italian girl 
who accompanies her father’s barrel organ; 
but a certain degree of excellence can be 


each one—not in number only, but in dura- attained by every body who will try. If we 


tion and extent. 
all bis possessions, but his person must be 
uoharmed; and beyond this no injurer 
could pass, however great the desire to in- 
jure, for there were divine limits as well as 
divide appointments. Next his person was 
allowed to be sorely afflicted; but his life 
was to be spared. Job i. 12—22; ii. 6, 7. 
Behold, then, each affliction given of God, 
and given for a specific purpose. Nor can 
they remain one moment after that purpose 
is answered. Whether it be to separate us 
from ungodly pleasures, or to humble us 
until we are willing to renounce wordly 
pomp, and to walk in the “narrow path” 
of self-denial, or to cultivate the grace of 
Christian patience, they will be permitted 
until they have done their work; but not 


one moment longer, though all earth were | 
«For this cause we 
faint not,” because they are apportioned us 


combined against us. 


by a merciful and beneficent hand to work 
for us a greater good than worldly posses- 
sions, or honours, or personal ease. 
“Give me faith to feel and know, 
When I faint with pain or woe, 
That the discipline divine 
Comes from thee—the rod is thine.” 


A. P. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MAKING THE PEOPLE SING. 


Messrs. Elitors—It is recorded that, 
once upon a time, an elderly lady went 
into a store where spectacles were kept for 
sale, and asked for a pair. She informed 
the dealer that she had never worn them, 
but had been told that she would have no 
difficulty in making out to read, if she only 
had a pair. IIe allowed her to try pair 
after pair, on coarse print, fioe print, and 
middliog print. The old lady proved to be 
very hard to suit, declaring that none of 
them were good for any thiog, for she 
could not read with any of them. At last 
it occurred to him to ask her if she could 
read without spectacles. „Why law, no!” 
she answered; “but they told me that a 
body could read if they only wore specs.” 

Many otherwise well-informed people 
make the same blunder about public sing- 
ing that the old lady made about reading. 
They suppose that all that is necessary to 
make a congregation sing is to furnish 
each member of it with a ponderous book 
of hymos, with music on the same page; 
then give out a hymna, and the thing is ac- 
complished. Tell them they are mistaken, 
and they point io triumph to the fact that 
in many of the churches where such books 
are used, the singing is just what it ought 
to be. They are sure the book did it. 
Show them, in return, that many persons 
who wear spectacles are excellent readers. 
Did spectacles teach reading? The fact is 
that, while tune hymn books are good helps, 
to a certain extent, they will no more make 
a congregation sing than a whole sbop full 
of spectacles will teach an ignorant old per- 
son how to read. 


First he was deprived of | 


Some of the people in our church hear 
that the singiog in your church is „per- 
fectly splendid;“ that it bas left off its for- 
mer sleepy whine, and experienced a regu- | 
lar waking up; also that the cause of this 
is the introduction of certain new hymo- | 
books, with the tune prioted on the same 
page as the hymo. Forthwith we deter- 
mine not to be outdone by any other oon 
gregation, and send off for a lot of the same 
books, expecting that, on the Sabbath after 
receiving them, we will launch our musical 
ship with enthusiasm, and thenceforward | 
have a prosperous voyage. The books are | 
in every body’s hands, and their praise in | 
every body’s mouth, until, after a little 
while, we discover, with heavy hearts, that, 
much as we may have needed some new 
books, our need of musical understanding 
was even greater. We get the dumps over 
our books, and begin to wish we had never 
seen them; are certain there is some mis- 
take about the whole matter; wonder how 
it was that your congregation learned to 
sing so well with them; think we mast get 
the aid of some musical people; perhaps 
there is some undeveloped musical talent 
in our church; had we not better try to 
call it out? 

Now—we are looking in the right direo- 
tion. We have whined over our singing 
in time past. We have given out— 


“In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies.” 


And then we have sung it with the same | 


old formal drawl which made it so lifeless. anchor to his soul, both d steadf: 
death. We never thought of asking any | 


body to sing. We thought it improper to 


call special attention to the distressed way 


in which what we called singing was done, 


or to ask the people to sing in earnest. 
Now we thiok there may be undeveloped | 
talent in the church, that can siog if it 
will. Some wise bodies shake their heads, 
and say we never did sing, and conse- 
quently never can. Do not believe them. 
They mean well, but are not correctly ia- 
formed. Come here, undeveloped talent! 
You, young lady, in the pew near the 
front! Your father has spent a thousand 
dollars on your musical education. You 
can sing love-songs, ballads, and opera 
music. Open your mouth, and let your 
voice be heard in singing the songs of Zion. 
Young man, there, in the far pew, you 
sang at the party last night a good song, 
and did it well, too. Let us hear your 
voice. Young mother, you sing your baby 
to sleep every night. Let your sweet voice 
be heard too. Father, you are singing, 
whistling, or humming patriotic songs in 
your counting-house all day. Sing the 
next hymn, if you please! Old gentleman, 
you have a fine bass voice; your clerks can 
hear it in the fourth story, when you are 
in the countiog-room, if you want them. 
We want you to help, too. There is a pew 
full of ladies. They never sang in their 
lives; therefore they say they cannot. Try 
it, ladies, and you will be astonished to fiad 
how easy itis. The bardest customer of 
all is the man who always ficds his place, 
and looks reverently at the book while the 
bymo is being sung, but, instead of sing- 
ing, only opens his mouth to a respectable 
distance, (say half an inch,) and emits a 
faint, confused sound, which is not like the 
sound of any thing in particular. This 
man says he sings in church, and you can- 
not persuade him that he does not. 

But all these people can be made to sing 


do our best, God will accept our praise, 
even though rigid musical criticism should 
find some fault with it. 

Give all this undeveloped wusical talent 
a new tune-hyma book, say you, to make it 
sing? 

Passing under my window, as I write, 
are eight or ten young men, with good, 
round, solid musical voices. They are 
singing, “Hang Jeff Davis on a sour 
apple tree!“ O, how lustily they do roar 
it out! You can hear it for at least half a 
mile. Go, ask them if they want a tune- 
book. Offer them the music, (which they 
have probably never seen,) and tell them 
that it is printed in clear type, on the finest 
of white paper, on the same page as the 
words. They have no use for it. They 
can sing as correctly without it as with it. 
Listen with critical ear for blunders. 
None. How came the young men to sing 
so well? They sing because they want to. 
They love it. The musical education of 
the whole party probably did not cost a 
dime, and yet they are now makiug more 
noise, and better music (for volume of 


| sound is not necessarily good music) than 
| our whole congregation on Sunday. 


We must coax out our musical talent. 
There is no use of scolding the people for 
not singing. We might as well cook our 
beefsteak to a cinder, and then scold the 
family, as they sit around the table, for not 
eating it, as to encourage our choir to serve 
up languid whines, and find fault with the 
congregation for not turning them into rap- 
turous melody. We must love our singing. 
We must take as great delight in it as 
these boys do (they are some distance off 
now, but are singing yet) in sioging about 
J. D’s coming execution on the tree 
which bears tart apples. A. T. 

Bristol, Pa. 
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THE GLORIFIED. 


They are all gone into a world of light, 
And L alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth cheer. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days— 

My days which are, at best, but dull aud hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


O, holy hope and high humility! 
High as the heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have showed them 


me 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark! 

What mysteries do lie beyon i thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledged bird's nest may 
know 
At first sight if the bird be flown; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet, as angels in some brighter dream, 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, 
And iuto glory peep. 
—Henry Vaughan, A. D. 1640. 


THE ANCHOR HOLDS. 


A member of my church has recently 
died. He was a plain man, prosperous in 
worldly affairs, a substantial farmer. There 
was one passage of Scripture which seemed 
to be impressed upon his mind during his 
last sickness. He often repeated it. Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” To this ae he had endea- 
voured to conform. He was not an active 
Christian. Diffident and distrustful of him- 
self, he never opened his lips in 22 
either in prayer or exhortation. But he 
was consistent in his outward life. He 
loved the Bible and the house of prayer. 
Seldom was his seat vacant in the sanctua 
—never, if it was possible for him to attend. 
He was a man of large heart also; kind and 
generous, especially to the poor. 

I saw him often during bis sickness, aud 
found him supported by the consolations 
and hopes of the religion he professed. 
Going into his room one day, I said to him, 
„Well, brother W , how is it with you 
to-day?’ He was then very weak, able to 
speak only a word or two atatime. His 
answer was, in a whisper and with choked 
utterance, “ The anchor holds!” No allu- 
sion had been made to the Anchor of Hope 
in former conversations or visits. It was 
evidently suggested to his mind by the 
Spirit. “The anchor holds.” How signi- 
ficant the expression! There he lay, just 
ready to push off from the shores of time, 
already beginning to feel the swell of the 

at ocean of eternity; but he had “an 


and which entered into that within the 
vail.’ And the anchor held. As the 
strain came upon it, it did not give way. 
It had taken hold of the clefted rock—the 
rock Christ Jesus. I turned to the passage 
in Hebrews, in which God is represented 
to have confirmed his word of promise by 
an oath, “that by two immutable things, in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, wo 
might have a strong consolation, who have 


fled for refuge, to lay bold upon the hope 


set before us, and read to him the verses 
in that connection. They scemed to com- 
fort and refresh his soul. 

And what a refuge is here afforded the 
dying believer! What stronger consolation 
could any one wish in the last trying hour! 
How many have tested this anchor, and in 
every variety of circumstances —in the camp, 
on the battle-field, in the darkened chamber 
with weepiog friends standing around, and 

et it never failed! „The anchor holds.” 
t is the experience of every believer in 
Jesus. 

In an old poem by Phineas Fletcher, 
may be found this beautiful personification 
of Hope: 

„Next went Elpinus, clad in sky-like blue; 
And through his armour few stars did seem to 


peep 
Which there the workman's hand so finely drew, 
That, rocked in clouds, they softly seemed to 
sleep. 
His rugged shield was like a rocky mould, 
On which an anchor bit with surest hold; 
J pold by being held, was written round in gold.” 


Could any thing be more expressive? 
“TI bold by — held.“ It is because the 
believer’s hope is held by Christ—its flukes 
taking hold of Almighty Strength, it affords 
him such strong consolation in the hour of 
need. If Christ was less than God, or if 
the hope of the Christian was fixed in any 
thing else but in him, what security could 
he have? But “the anchor holds, de- 
cause it “is held” by One whose arm is 
mighty—mighty to destroy, and “mighty 
to save.” 

Reader, may you be able to say, when 
called to lie dowo and die, “The anchor 


—not all in one Suodsy—not all like the f holds.” — Boston Recorder. 


— — 
REMINISCENCES OF PRINCETON. 


If I may be personal and local in my 
allusions, let we say that I count it an espe- 
cial favour that my lot was cast here at one 
of the golden eras of Princeton’s history. 
Never were the class rooms filled with a 
larger array of pupils. Never were the 
chairs of both institutions graced with more 
distinguished incumbents. The polished 
culture of James W. Alexander then adorn- 
ed the chair of Belles-Lettres. Carnahan 

resided, with dignity, over the domain of 
*hilosophy; Torrey's skilful hand held the 
retort and the blow-pipe; and an eyo, too 
modest to meet the gaze of a fellow-man, 
was not afraid to outwatch Orion and the 
seven stars through the telescope of the 
astronomer. The flashing wit, and silvery 
voice of Albert B. Dod, (then in his splen- 
did prime,) threw a new charm over the 
higher Mathematics. From all parts of 
the land flocked devotees of science to the 
aboratory of Henry; while to the other end 
of the avenue gathered students of theo 
to sit at the feet of the sainted Miller, and 
the two incomparable Alexanders. 

Within the last few years England and 
America have laid in their honoured graves 
two men, who were prodigies of acquire- 
ment unsurpassed. One of them lies by the 
side of Addison in Westminster Abbey. 
The other—a namesake of Addison—lies 
by the side of l’residont Edwards in yonder 
Westminster of America. One of them, 
when at school, was known among his 
school-fellows as “ Macaulay, the Omnis 
cient’ From boyhood he was a terrible 
toiler. He saw every thing; he heard 
every thing; he read every thing; he re- 
membered every thing. It is even said 
that if every copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
had been committed to the flames, the whole 
of the matchless epic could have been re- 
covered, line for line, from the tablets of 
Macaulay's memory. That Macaulay had 
genius, none will deny; but his special 

wer was the power of acquiring, classify- 
ing, and presenting vast arrays of truth, 
and so presenting them as at once to enrich 
the memory and captivate the understand- 
ing. Ile was one of the distributing reser- 
voirs of History. He is the father and 
founder of a school of authorship, in which 
he as yet staods without an equal. Other 
men have penetrated into profounder politi- 
cal philosophy. Others have preserved a 
more rigid impartiality. But no other man 
has combined in himself such power of ac- 
quisition, and such power of presentation— 
such exhaustless wealth of knowledge from 
the royal cedar to the hyssop of the wall 
such enthusiastic conception of the grand 
and heroic, mingled with such detestation of 
what is sensual, selfish, and devilish in hu- 
man history. In his own fine language it 
may be said of bim, that “ among the emi- 
nent men whose bones lie near him in the 
Great Abbey, none has left a more stainless, 
and scarcely one a more splendid name ”’ 

If Macaulay bad no superiors in Britain, 
he certainly had one American rival in 
powers of acquisition and retention. His 
own attainments in the domain of letters 
and of civil history were not more remark- 
able than the attainments in sacred litera- 
ture, in oriental research, and in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, by Joseph Addison Alexander. 

As I pronounce that hallowed name, the 
visions of student days come back before me. 
I seem to see again that form as it once 
stood in that sacred desk; I seem to hear 
again those plaintive tones as they once 
melted on this air. That square, massive 
head, (which we fancied to be like to Napo- 
leon’s,) rises once more before us; the 
ruddy glow on the cheek a beautiful emblem 
of the soul-health within. From those lips 
we seem to hear again those streams of con- 
oinnate exegesis—those brilliant bursts of 
impassioned vehemence—those tides of holy 
emotion—all poured forth in a voice that 
sometimes swelled through the vestibule to 

rs in the street, and sometimes hushed 
itself to the plaintive melody of a lute. 

Such a reservoir has not been opened 
from any American 3 in our generation. 
No man ever saw the bottom of that pro- 
found, capacious, all- containing, inexhausti- 
ble intellect. No man ever laid a task too 
heavy on that herculean memory. From 2 
single reading he could commit a whole dis- 
course; from a siogle perusal he rose u 
master of an intricate volume—his — 
recreations were other men's arduous toils. 
A thousand pulpits are the richer for the 
accumulations of that one busy and beauti- 
ful life—that career of labour and of love. 
Alas for us, that such a life should have 
ended! Alas! for the bereaved towa—the 
bereaved Seminary and Church, that never 
can grow reconciled to its bereavement! 
We go into our libraries, and behold two 
fatal gaps in two favourite departments of 
study; and we ask ourselves who will ever 
finish yonder magnificent History since Ma- 
caulay’s hand has forgot itscunning? Who 
will ever carry on those affluent commenta- 
ries since Addison Alexander has d to 
the loftier knowledge and clearer light of 
the heavenly world?“ | 

Lest any one should be discouraged b 
the presentation of such prodigies of — 
acquisition as the two celebrated examples 
just cited, let me say that they owed their 
eminence and usefulness to herculean indus- 
try. Young men, choose for your patron 
saint, industry. Get some starling to cry 
work —work—work—study—study—study. 
Study every thing, but with a bearing on 
your own line of intellectual labour. Con- 
centrate off one point, or a few points, “ as a 
gardener, by severe pruning, forces the sap 
of the tree into two or three vigorous limbs, 
instead of suffering it to become a sheaf of 
spiodling twigs.“ Concentration is the se- 
cret of strength. Stick to your brewery,” 
said the great Rothschild to Mr. Buxton, 
“and you will be the first brewer of London. 
Try to be brewer, banker, manufacturer, 
and merchant, and you will soon be—in the 


gazette.” 

“Mr. A often laughs at me, said 
Professor — once in yonder College 
Laboratory, “ often laughs at me, because I 
have but one idea. He talks about every 
thing, aims to excel in many things, but I 
have learned that if I ever make a breach, 
I must play my guns continually upon one 

int.“ 

Tnis sober wisdom met its reward. He 
gave his days and nights to pbysical science. 
From the time when, an obscure youth, he 
studied Silliman’s Journal by fire-light, in a 
log cabin, on to the day when English Dukes 
and Earls rose up to do him respect, he had 
but one aim in life—to add to the sum of 
human knowledge. He found the earth 
and air full of electricity; and he found, 
too, that the galvanic current slow, bat 
steady, and continuous, was worth a thou- 
sand brilliant electric flashes. He set to 
work upon this, with might and main. He 
linked battery to battery; harnessed the 
subtle fluid into gigantic magnets, and 
made it lift prodigious burdens. And when 
at last, by his untiring toil, a chaos of facts 
was marshalled into the symmetry of a 
science, when, in obedience to his guidance, 
(in common with other co labqurers,) the 
electric current mounted the wires as 8 
message-bearer round the globe—then did 
the Genius of Truth crown Joseph Henry 
with the benediction, “Thou has sought 
me and found me, because thou didst search 
for me with all the heart. Rer. T. L. 
Cuyler’s Princeton Address. | 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sixweenth 

“Garter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 

12mo, pp. Vol. I. 433, Vol. II. 
4 


u ie refreshing to witness the appearance of this 
work in the midst of the excitements of war, afford- 
ing an agreeable diversion of the mind from the 
details of bloody battles. The volumes embrace 
the history of a contest between truth and error, 
and of the struggles of the devoted servants of 
Christ to re-establish the great foundetions of the 
Church, which had been insidiously undermined 
by the advocates of a pestilent superstition. It is 
scarcely necessary for us, at this late day, to vindi- 


oughly, with many facilities in obtaining authentic 
documents, but has used his best efforts, so to frame 
bis narrative as to interest the attention of the 


which, as now continuously presented, are of great 
value. These will be followed, at an early date, 
should the life of the author be spared, by two 
other volumes, which ere well advanced in prepa- 
ration, The work is published from advanced 
sheets, and as the edition of the Messrs. Carters is 
through a epecief arrangement with the author, 
from which he is to receive some remuneration for 
bis jabours, the purchasers will take an especial 
pleasure, as we hope, in patronizing it exclusively. 
Kasranx Tates By the suthor of the “ Branch 

and other Poems.” Philadelphia, 1863, James 

Challen & Son. 12mo, pp. 280. 

Not a word of introduction or preface accompa- 
pies this volume, and the reader is left in the dark 
as to whether any of the tales comprised in it are 
of real oriental origin, given to us by translation, or 
are the sole conceptions of the author. Some of 
them have the oriental tinge, particularly in their 
marvellousness, and others have the characteristics 
of being imitations. The last one,“ The Man in the 
Moon,” is so beyond the bounds of al! probability, 
that it rather mars than improves the book. The 
moral of some of the tales is obvious enough, and 
we opine they will all be read with eagerness, es- 
pecially by the imaginative. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


«Pious Men, the Nation’s Hope,” is the title of a 
good and seasonable discourse by the Rev. George 
B. Ide, D. D, of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April has contributions 
from its best correspondents, and commends itself. 
While we do not endorse every sentiment in this 
periodical, we esteem it highly for its general 
inerits. 


Harper's Magazine for April is also replete with 
agreeable reading matter, and war has produced 
no falling off in its literary articles or its rich em- 
bellishments. 

We have received the Missionary Herald and 
Christian World for April, and Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 980. 

From Leonard Scott & Co, of New York, we 
have received their reprint of the North British 
Review for February. Contents:—1. Convicts and 
Transportation. 2 Recent Attacks on the Pen- 
tateuch. 3. Professor Wilson. 4. Professor Faivre’s 
Scientific Biography of Goethe. 5. Greece during 
the last Thirty Years. 6. Novels and Novelists of 
the Day. 7. Domestic Annals of Scotland. 8. Dr. 
Cunningham's Historical Theology. 9. The Pros- 
pects of Parties. 


— 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES at POMPEII 


We recently mentioned that the Pom- 
peiian explorations had been rewarded by 
the discovery of the impression of a human 
figure—apparently a man of fifty years— 
with articles of dress, &c. The excavations 
are ing under the direction of M. 
Fiorelli, who, according to the Turin corres- 
pondent of the London Herald, is displaying 
much zeal in the work, and taking far greater 
care than has been done heretofore, in the 
removal of the rubbish that encases the 
buried city. One of the latest discoveries 
is that of a bronze statuette of the Greek 
school, which the correspondent describes 
as remarkable for „beauty of execution and 
excellence of design.” It represents a hand- 
some, well-formed youth in an attitude of 
deep attention, and has been called “ Nar- 
cissus listening to the voice of Echo.” It 
is added that M. Fiorelli refers the work to 
the school of the sculptor Lysippus. In a 
few deys after the discovery of the human 
figure above referred to, ‘‘another cavity 
was brought to light. The experiment of 
casting (adopted in the first instance) was 
renewed, and yielded the touching spectacle 
of two female figures—apparently mother 
and daughter—in a posture that mournfully 
records the anguish of their last moments. 
Here the texture of the dress is more faith- 
fully preserved; the arms were covered with 
sleeves reaching to the wrist, and the feet 
were encased in embroidered shoes. In 
the neighbourhood of the bodies were found 
two pairs of ear-rings, a golden finger-ring, 
two iron keys, and a hundred pieces of 
money, probably the household valuables 
which the unhappy victims were endeavour- 
ing to save from destruction, together with 
the means of ingress to the ruined house 
on another occasion, had not the present 
proved fatal. A fourth figure has been 
reproduced, but the result is less successful 
than in the preceding instances.” 


PYRAMIDS IN TAHITI 


Our repast over, the Tahitian beckoned 
me to follow bim, and leading the way 
through an entangled glen, amidst rocks 
and waterfalls, he came upon an extensive 
pile of stonework in the form of a low pyra- 
mid, having a flight of steps on each side. 
My surprise was great at the sight of such 
a structure in an island where the best 
houses are built of bamboo. I found that, 
on pacing the building, it was about 260 
feet long by about 95 feet broad, and from 
40 feet to 30 feet high. The foundation of 
this remarkable structure consisted of rock 
stones, the steps being of coral, squared 
with considerable neatness, and laid with 
the utmost regularity; and the entire mass 
appeared as compact as if it had been 
erected by Kuropeans. The size of many 
of the blocks is remarkable, but they bear 
no marks of the chisel, nor is it easy to 
understand how they were transpo by 
savages uhacquainted with mechanical sei- 
ence, from the sea-shore to their present 
position. Who could have raised this im- 
posing mass? was a question that involun- 
tarily arose in the mind. It is searcely 
possible that the present race of islanders, 
or even their ancestors, could have per- 
formed such atask. They are unacquainted 
with mechanics, or the use of iron tools to 
hape their stones with. From all that could 
be gleaned from the guide, and from other 
natives afterwards, I felt convinced that 
they knew nothing of its history, for as it 
was beyond their comprehension, they natu- 
rally said it was built by the gods, and was 
as old as the world. Colburn’s United Ser- 


vice Magazine. 


Mr. Gough tells of a young man prepar- 
ing to preach, who came to him for some 
lessons, particularly in the art of gesture. 
„ Gesture,” said Mr. Gough to him, “if 

have any thing to say to a congregation, 
stand up and say it, and when the gestures 
come, let them come natural and sponta- 
neous—that is all the lesson I have to give 
„» «What should we think,” added 
r. Gough, io relating this, of a dog who 
should uodertake to wag bis tail by rule 
thas,”—and here he moved his hand, stiffly 
and squarely, upward, down ward, right, left, 
in most ludicrous regularity. “But no, 
no,” said he, “let the little dog see some. 
thing or hear something to wag his tail 
about, and see how it will go —and as 
Mr. bh imitated the motion, shaking 
his hand fiexibly and rapidly with the wrist 
nt as the pivot, the effect was irresistibly 

at it was suggestive too. 


HEAVEN IS AT THE END. 


Thou art a Christi * dost thou weep, 
And wherefore tremble when thy path is steep, 
When thorns impede, or clouds above thee bend? 
Press on, and fear not—heaven is at the end. 


Art thou in sickness, worn with ceaseless pain, 
Thy prayers for patience made, it seems, in vain? 
O, still pray on! thy Saviour does attend; 

Endure till death, for heaven is at the end. 


Art thou bereaved of those most dear to thee? 
Condein ned in visions of the night to see 

The shrouded form of parent, child, or friend? 
Yet, mourner, peace! for heaven is at the end. 


Art tLou oppressed, or poor, or bowed with grief 
“Which finds no natural outlet, no relief! 

Yet still thy weary way unwearied wend, 
Remembering, always, heaven is at the end. 


For who would mourn the longest, darkest night, 
When day is sure to come, with floods of light? 
Or who complain of winds or waves of foam, 
That bore hin swiftly to his longed-for home? 


Thou art a Christian—heaven awaiteth thee! 
Rejoice! the light of God thine eyes shall sce. 
Great glory is before thee; o’er the brink 

Of life's clear fountain thou shalt bend and drink. 


All that thy fancy in its boldest flight 

Hath culled for thee of fair, or good, or bright, 
All that thy soul hath sought of truth and love, 
Yea, more than all, are waiting thee above. 


And thou shalt walk among the sons of God, 
As pure as they, since washed in Jesus’ blood; 
And thou shalt know such blessedness to be 
Thine own—thine own to all eternity. 


Then dry thine eyes, sad Christian; weep no more. 
See! thou art nearing yon delightful shore! 
Wild waves are round thee; but thy heavenly 
Friend 
Will guide thee safe, and heaven is at the end. 
— Boston Recorder 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN STEPPES. 


In the southern part of Russia lie vast 
tracts of country, uninhabited and solitary, 
save by wandering bands of Tartars; these 
are called steppes, a name by which all 
plains and sterile flats in Russia are desig- 
nated. They form one of the distinguish- 
ing features of that wild and semi-civilized 
empire. Dr. Hamm, a celebrated European 
scholar, has recently journeyed over them 
and embodied the results of his travels in 
a most interesting volume. The emotions 
which thrilled him upon viewing those 
plains for the first time, and their appear- 
ance, he thus describes:—‘‘ What a pros- 
pect! the sun had just appeared on the 
horizon, aad the steppe extended, measure- 
less, in all directions. It produced the 
same effect upon me as I felt when standing 
for the first time upor the deck of a vessel, 
with nothing but the sea and air around; 
the few houses were all that reminded me 
of man in the great, silent desert, in which 
the eye lost itself. The brownish verdure 
was here and there rippled by the breeze, 
and the sparkling dewdrops on the grass 
resembled the spray of the sea. In lieu of 
sen gulls, predaceous birds circled above 
their hunting-grounds, but there was no 
other living thing far or wide; in vain did 
the eye seek an object on which to rest, the 
plain stretched out monotonously in all 
directions; not a bush, a rock, a tree, or 
smoke from a friendly chimney, revealed 
the presence of man; only steppe, and that 
alone. The effect upon the mind is awfully 
grand, nor does it pall upon one with the 
daily contemplation of it.” The whole of 
Southero Russia is supposed to have been, 
at one time, a huge lake, whose shores were 
the Hindu kush and Carpathian Mountains. 
When this mighty sea broke its way out, it 
left behind a mass of slime, which is now 
known as the Tchernazon or black earth, 
lying upon mumular limestone, at a depth 
varying from a few inches to fifteen feet, 
and from which region the greater part of 
Europe is supplied with cereals. Moisture 
is, however, an important factor, as the sun 
soon burns up the young crops if they have 
not been previously saturated with the 
sprivg rains. In the latter case, vegetation 
bursts forth with unparalleled Juxuriance; 
the whole steppe is covered with grass, 
often reaching as high as a man’s head, out 
of which grow flowers. These are called 
steppe gardens, and the traveller plucks 
with delight plants growing iu the open 
air, which at home pined in hot houses. 
By the side of these, however, through 
those freaks which nature seems to delight 
in, grow the most noxious weeds. 

Such is the burian, a generic title for all 
rank and useless growth, the steppe-ncedle, 
penetrating through the skio of cattle into 
their hearts, so that they perish miserably; 
the dumb-weed, which causes lameness iu 
horses, though harmless to oxen; the cho- 
lera burr, which appeared with that plegue, 
and fur which it is said to be a remedy; 
and lastly, the common salt-wort, which is 
often rolled up by the wind in large masses, 
and preserved by the natives for fuel. 
These weeds spring up in some places almost 
as high as trees. Graceful, flower-covered 
torch-weeds grow among them, while fox- 
_ artemesias, and other blooms, pro- 

uce a virgin forest on a small scale. ere 
the she-wolf has her lair, and hither she 
flies to hide her progeny from their numer- 
ous foes, at the head of which is their 
father. Here, too, is the uncanny schelto- 
pusik, a species of lizard, whose size and 
form startle the traveller who has heard of 
poisonous snakes in these wilds; and though 
the steppe appears empty and barren of life, 
it contains abundance of it. Long trains of 
ants cross it in all directions; bees, flics, 
and other insects flit about; while buge 
spiders spin their treacherous webs from 
stalk to stalk, till whole patches are covered 
with their nets; locusts and grasshoppers 
flit through the verdure; moles and mar- 
mots sun themselves before their burrows; 
the hare comes leaping up devoid of fear; 
and hawks and kites dart along eagerly 
seeking their prey. All these Arcadian 
sights aud sounds, and many more, the Doc- 
tor describes. His days were spent in the 
chase, or else in surveying districts devoted 
to the herds, of which he says, speaking of 
horses: —“ Ode almost fancies themselves 
on the South American plains, when a 
tabun of half-wild steppe-horses come dash- 
ing along, driven by a Tartar half-bred, 
clothed in the garb of raggedness; in front 
the leader charges on, despising danger. 
The colts, bounding from side to side, re- 
ceive warning bites to keep them from 
straying; and the wild eyes, and tails reach- 
ing to the ground, perfect the impression 
received 

Dr. Hamm also depiets, with graphie 
skill, the arts practised in taking horses, 
which ate similar to those in use among our 
own herdsmen in the West, and alludes to 
the vast herds of whitish grey oxen which 
roam those wilds, which, while they put on 
a bold front, and are fierce looking, yet 
bound away like stags upon the slightest 
appearance of danger. ‘The chief staple of 
the steppes is wool, of which he says:— 
„A German colonist, who began a short 
time since with no possession but his strong 
arms and head, has now 300,000 merinos. 
As each fleece averages five pounds unwash- 
ed, owing to the want of water in that 
country, this man has an income of 225,000 
silver roubles (a rouble being seventy-five 
cents) from the flucks alone. The native 
sheep is the fat-tail, a descendant of the 
Syrian breed. Unfortunately, sheep breed- 
ing here is attended with many dangers not 
known in Kurope, the most terrible of which 
are the snow storms. Unless the shepherd 
is weather wise enough to foresee them, the 
most awful storms suddenly burst upon him; 
the air is full of driving lumps of snow, 
which fall with a terrible rattle, depriving 
the boldest of his senses; under such cir- 
cumstances there is no resource but to sit 
down and wait. The sheep do not possess 
that patience of which they are the symbol; 
the wind, the snow, and the blows drive 
them mad; their fleeces become so loaded 
that they freeze hard, and their eyes so 
hidden that they become blind. At such 
times they can be no longer checked, and 
they speed away over hill and dale until the 
rivers into which they have desbed in their 


mad career, become dangerously swollen 
with their bodies. Even when their better 
star brings them up against some wall, they 
are not saved, if the storm lasts for days, as 
it does at times; for if the shepherd finds 
them, which is very doubtfal, there is no 
way for removing them but to carry them 
one by one away, and the places of refuge 
are often miles distant. In addition to this, 
the wolves annually carry off large numbers. 

“Huge fires are lighted on these steppes 
by the peasants for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the burian, which roll over the surface, 
destroying every thing green in the way. 
After such visitations the land gapes with a 
thousand cracks, and the blackened skele- 
tons of plants are every where visible. The 
rains finally wash them into the earth, and 
with the returo of spring the wasted plains 
grow bright again with verdure, which 
beautifies the landscape and restores the 
herds that have suffered during winter for 
want of it. The locusts roam over these 
tracts in numbers appalling to contemplate, 
and in a short time lay waste every thing 
before them. The people rally in great 
force to frighten them away, even felling 
the green corn to save it; but so fierce is 
their onslaught, that but little is rescued 
from them.“ 

With this brief mention we close our 
extracts, regretting only that our space 
compels us to part so abruptly from a plea- 
sant and congenial traveller. — Scient:sic 
American. 


SINGULAR BEQUESTS. 


Dr. Fischer, who recently died at Kor- 
nenburg, left a thousand florins to a favour- 
ite cat and canary bird, and another thou- 
sand to his dog. The interest of the whole 
is to be received by an old servant charged 
with keeping the animals. Assoon as they 
die, the money lapses to the doctor's right- 
ful heir. An old maid in Cologne was 
recently buried, and her funeral was at- 
tended by an immense number of people. 
She had in her will directed that ten silver 
groschen (one shilling) should be given to 
every one who followed her to the grave. 
Joseph Ritter von Parkfrieder, who recently 
died on his estate at Wetzdof, and who 
caused the tombs of Field-Marsbals Radet- 
sky and Wimpfen to be restored at his owa 
cost, left a curious will, ordering that he 
should be buried at ten o'clock at night. 
He forbade the tolling of the church bells, 
and the assistance of priests at the cere- 
mony. His body was to be nailed up in a 
coffin of rough boards, according to his own 
directions, and taken on a common cart by 
three servant-men, in addition to the coacb- 
man and gardener, to the spot where he had 
directed he should be buried. He left the 
latter two persons six thousand florins each, 
but they were to lose it if they did not 
exactly observe his orders in reference to 
bis funeral. To a natural son he left a 
heap of receipts, showing that he had cost 
him, in a few years, several hundred thou- 
sand florins by his extravagance. To the 
school of the village he left four thousand 
florins, the interest of which the master is 
to have, on condition of teaching four boys 
music, so that the cars of the congregation 
at church may no longer be assailed with 
the sort of harmony hitherto produced there. 


— — 


POWER OF A MUSICAL VOICE. 


It is a curious fact in the history of sounds 
that the loudest noises perish almost on the 
spot where they are produced, whereas mu- 
sical tones will be heard at a great distance. 
Thus, if we —— within a mile or two 
of a town or village in which a fair is held, 
we may hear very faintly the elamour of the 
multitude, but most distinetly the organs 
and other musical instruments which are 
— for their amusement. If a Cremona 
violin, a real Amati, be played by the side 
of a modern fiddle, the latter will sound 
much the louder of the two; but the sweet, 
brilliant tone of the Amati will be beard at 
a distance to which the other cannot reach. 
Dr. Young, on the authority of Derban, 
states that at Gibraltar the human voice 
was heard at a distance of ten miles. It is 
a wellknown fact that the human voice 
may be beard to a greater distance than that 
of any other animal. Thus, when the cot- 
tager in the woods, or in an open plain, 
wishes to call her husband, who is working 
at a distance, she does not shout, but 
pitches her voice at a musical key, which 
she knows from habit, and by that means it 
reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the 
largest lion could not penetrate so far. 
“This property of musical sound in the 
human voice,” says Young, “is strikingly 
shown in the cathedrals abroad. Here the 
mass is entirely performed in musical 
sounds, and becomes audible to every devo- 
tee, however placed in the remotest part of 
the church; whereas, if the same services 
had been read, the sound would not have 
travelled beyond the precinets of the choir.”’ 
Those orators who are heard in large assem- 
blies most distinctly, and at the greatest dis 
tance, are those who, by modulating the 
voice, render it most musical. Loud speak- 
ers are seldom heard to advantage. Burke's 
voice is said to have been a sort of lofty 
cry, which tended, as much as the formality 
of his discourses in the House of Commons, 
to send the members to their dinner. Chat- 
ham’s lowest whisper was distinetly heard. 
„His middle tones were sweet, rich, and 
beautifully varied,“ says a writer, describiog 
that great orator. ‘When he raised his 
voice to its highest pitch, the House was 
completely filled with the volume of sound; 
and the effect was awful, except when he 
wished to cheer and animate; and then he 
had spirit-stirring notes, which were per- 
fectly irresistible. The terrible, however, 
was his peculiar power. Then the whole 
House sank before him. Still he was dig- 
nified, and, wonderful as was his eloquence, 
it was attended with this important effect, 
that it possessed every one with a convic- 
tion that there was something in him finer 
even than his words; that the man was 
infinitely greater than the orator.” 

Here Cicero’s three styles are clearly 
recognized; and, but for this union, we 
should have heard less of the eloquence of 
the immortal Chatham. 


THE SEVEN CITIES OF ASIA. 


The following is an account of the pre- 
sent condition of the Seven Cities, showing 
how accurately the threatenings in the 
Revelations have been accomplished : 

„ Ayasalook, the modern village which 
stands on the site of ancient Ephesus, is a 
miserable collection of hovels, having nei- 
ther place nor name among the important 
towns of Asia Minor. The fate of the 
cities of the seven churches has been pecu- 
liarly melancholy. Smyrna has risen in 
modern times to be an important seaport 
town, and bas indeed throughout the last 
eighteen centuries, and perbaps it might be 
said for twenty five hundred years, preserved 
a certain importance in the Eastern world. 
Pergamos and Thyatira are small inland 
cities, of no importance in the world; and 
although inhabited by people who go to 
make up the number of the Sultan's sub- 
jects and pay his taxes, are never heard of 
in modern history—scarcely, indeed, in 
modern travel. Laodicca is a wild waste of 
ruin, inhabited only by the wolf, the stork, 
and the vulture. Philadelphia, like Perga- 
wos, is a filthy Turkish town, noted in 
modern times and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, for the total absence of brotherly love, 
and the frequent occurrence of brawls and 
bloodshed. Sardis lies buried on the banks 
of the golden Pactolus. Iu a moonlight 
night, the two lonesome columns of the 
tewple of Cybele stand ghostly on the plain, 
sole relics of the ancieot idolatry; but of 
the few that remained faithful, with un- 
stained garments, in Sardis, there remains 
no memorial on earth, save only that ever 
present promise, by virtue of which they 
shall walk in white robes.” 


THE PRES 


COURTESY. 


AN ATHENIAN STORY BY LORD MACAULAY. 


The following stanzas, says the Guelph Ad- 
vertiser, were recited by Mr. Siddons in the 
course of bis lecture recently. They are the 
composition of Macaulay, according to Mr. 
Siddons, having been copied by him, while re- 
siding in Calcutta, from an album in which 
they had been written by their distinguished 
author. They bave never been published, in 
fact never known to exist until Professor Sid- 
dons brought them to light, and, as a proof of 
his gratitade to the citizens of Gaelph, be left 
them a copy. 


In Athens, ere its sun of fame had set, 

Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were 
met, 

Intent for ever upon some thing new, 

The mimic wonders of the stage to view. 


So where the wide extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living heads, 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled; but ere the show began, 
A stranger entered— twas an aged man; 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild; 
The polished young Athenians sat and smiled, 
Eyed his confusion with a side-long glance. 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance. 


O for a burning blush of deeper hue 

To mark the shame of that self-glorious crew! 
How poor the produce of fair learning’s tree 
That bears no fruits of sweet humility! 

The growth of arts and sciences, how vain 

In hearts that feel not for another's pain! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple echool 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose bonest souls preferred 
Truth to display—performance to a word. 


These Spartan youths bad their appointed place, 
Apart from Atticus, distinguished race, 

Aud rose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honoured age their duty and their love; 

Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fitting room. 


Then came the sentence of reproof and praise, 
Stainped with the sternness of the ancient days, 
For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried aloud: 

«The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practise what the Athenians know.” 


The words were good, and in a virtuous cause; 

They justly earned a nation’s glad applause; 

But we have surer words of precept given 

In God's own book, the words that came from 
heaven— 

Be kind, be courteous, be all honour shown.” 

“Seek others’ welfare rather than thine own.” 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Professor Grimm, one of the most emi- 
nent continental philologists, in a treatise 
on the origin of languages, read before the 
Royal Academy, Berlin, thus speaks of the 
Koglish language :—* It through 
its abundance of free medial tones, which 
may be learned, indeed, but which no rules 
can teach, the power of expression such as. 
never perhaps was attained by any human 
tongue. Its altogether intellectual and sin- 
gulary happy foundation and development 
has arisen from a surprisiug alliance between 
the two noblest languages of antiquity—the 
German and the Romanesque —the relation 
of which to each other is well known to be 
such, that the furmer supplies the material 
foundation, the latter the abstract notions. 
Yes, truly, the English language may with 
good reason call itself a universal language, 
and seems chosen, like the people, to rule 
in future times in a still greater degree in 
all the corners of the earth. In richness, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modern 
tongue can be compared with it—not even 
the German, which must shake off many a 
weakness before it can enter the lists with 
the English.” 


— — 


NEW CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


A paper has been sent in to the French 
Academy of Sciences by Dr. Tridan, of La- 
val, containing a most important discovery, 
if it is really as efficacious as the author 
asserts:—‘‘In the midst of a severe epi- 
demic,” he says, „of diphtherite, which 
carried off from two to thrée hundred per- 
sons in the canton of Chaillant, ( Mayenne, ) 
I was struck with the idea of employing 
some powerful modificator of the mucous 
membrane, of a nature to change its vital- 
ity, and I selected copahu and styrax. 
From the first day I used them, I have 
cured five cases of croup and forty of diph- 
theritic angina, (sore throat,) in the course 
of about five months and a half. I have 
only lost a single patient. In most cases 
the improvement takes place within twenty- 
four hours. The cure is usually effected 
within four or six days. I use copahu un- 
der the form of a syrup, (Dr. Puche’s for- 
mula,) or else in a solid state. I also use 
the syrup of styrax of the codex. For 
adults, I prescribe a tablespoonful of copahu 
syrup every two hours, alternating with the 
syrup of styrax, also taken every two hours. 
For children, I prescribe teaspoonfuls taken 
in the same manner. In serious cases, the 
patient takes five grammes of copahu under 
the form of an enema twice a day. Copahu 
is generally well borne by the patient so 
long as the disease is not conquered.” 


HE PILOT FISH. 


In the month of May, 1797, a ship which 
bore the celebrated zoologist, M. Geoffrey, 
was laying becalmed between Cape Bon and 
the island of Malta, when the ennui of the 
passengers was dissipated by the approach 
of ashark. He was preceded by two pilot 
fishes that had directed their course towards 
the ship's stern, which they inspected twice, 
swimming from one end to the other. Not 
finding any thing, they, for a time, departed. 
The shark, it is asserted, never lost sight of 
the pilots, and he seems to have followed 
them as if he had been an iron shark, and 
they had been magnets. The sailors threw 
overboard a large hook baited with pork. 
The three, observing the splash of the bait, 
stopped. The two pilots advanced as if to 
examine the cause. While they were gone, 
the shark was seen playing upon the surface 
of the level sea, now „ now reappear- 
ing in the same place. When the pilots 
discovered the pork, they swam swiftly back 
to the shark, took the lead, and all three 
made towards the ship. The shark did not 
seem to discover the bait till it was pointed 
out to him by the pilots, when he made a 
rush at it, and was hooked, and hoisted on 
board. Here the pilots seemed to have led 
their friend to his death. 

The next witness, a captain in the royal 
navy, gives these leaders credit for greater 
sagacity. Captain Richards, while on the 
Mediterranean station, saw following the 
ship a shark, attracted probably by a corpse 
which had been committed to the deep. 
The day was fine. A shark hook, baited 
with pork, was thrown out. The shark, 
attended by four pilot fishes, repeatedly 
appruached the bait. Whenever he did so, 
one of the pilots was distinctly seen from 
the taffrail to run his snout against the 


shark's head, as if to turn it away. After ; 


some further play, the shark swam off in the 
wake of the ship, his dorsal fin being long 
distinctly visible above water. When, how- 
ever, he had gone a considerable distance, 
be made a sudden turn, darted after the 
ship, and, before the pilots could overtake 
him, snapped at the bait, and was fast. 
Ono hoisting him up, one of the pilots was 
observed clinging to his side, until he was 
out of water, then it fell off. All the pilot 
fishes swam about a while, as if in search 
of their friend, with every appearance of 
anxiety and distress; they then darted sud- 
denly down into the depths of the sea. 

Mr. Mayen deposes that he saw no less 
than three instances in which the shark was 
led by the pilot fish. When the former 
— the ship, the pilot swam close to his 
snout, or near his pectoral fio. Sometimes 
the pilot fish dart rapidly forward sideways, 


BYTERIAN. 


as if looking for something, and constantly | 
went back to the shark. When the latter 


—— — 


my neighbours have since tried it with like 
results. You must bear in mind that we 


was within twenty paces from the ship, a | tried every way with which we were ac- 


piece of bacon, fastened to a great hook, 
was thrown overboard. Quick as lightnin 

the pilot fish darted up, smelt the bait, — 
instantly went back to the shark, swimming 
many times round his snout, and splashing 
as if to give him the exact information as to 
the bacon. The shark then put himself in | 
motion, the pilot showing him the way, and | 
in a moment was fast to the hook. 


INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


What volumes of history are contained in 


the personal incidents of the war, but few | 


of which will ever be written. At the bat- | 
tle of Antietam, as one of the regiments | 
was for the second time going into conflict, 
a soldier staggered. It was from no wound, 


but in the group of dying and dead through | 
which they were passiog he saw his father, | 


of another regiment, lying dead. There, 
too, was a wounded man who knew them 
both, who pointed to the father’s corpse, 
and then upwards, saying only, “It is all 
right with him“ Oaward went the son, 
by his father’s corpse, to his duty in the 
line, which, with bayonets fixed, advanced 
upon the enemy. When the battle was 
over, he came back, and with other help, 
buried his father. From his person he took 
the one thing he had, a Bible, given to the 
father years before, when he was an ap- 
prentice. 


Farm and Garden. 


Wuat suALL I po WIT ux Money?— 
A few days ago, says the Genesee Farmer, 
a farmer came into our office to inquire 
what he should do with some money he 
wished to invest. ‘If you have a mort- 
gage on your farm,“ we replied, „pay it 
up“. My farm is all clear, and I do not 
owe a cent to any one.” Buy another 
farm, if you can meet with one to suit.” 
“T have land enough.” “Is there any 
land on your farm that needs draining?” 
“T guess not; it is mostly rolling land.“ 
“It may be, and yet need underdraiuing. 
There are thousands of acres of land in 
Western New York that look dry, but which 
are nevertheless full of stagnant water.” 
„Perhaps so, but I do not believe my land 
needs draining.” ‘The fact that you have 
money to invest would indicate as much. 
But when you go home, take a spade and 
dig a few trenches in different parts of the 
farm, three feet deep, and see if the water 
will not remain in them. If it does, the 
land needs draining; and if so, you had 
better tile-drain at once. The money 80 
invested will pay a good interest, with no 
danger of depreciation. You will get back 
interest and principal in specie.” „The 
banks here don’t pay any interest.” ‘The 
banks on your farm will, if the money is 
properly invested. Is there no low land 
that needs ditching—no old meadow that 
could be improved—no land where the 
reaper and mower cannot be used?“ “ Yes. 
I have an old meadow that is too rough to 
mow, and the grass in s is so coarse 
that the cows do not like it.” “Just the 
place for your spare money. Such a field, 
when drained and improved, often proves 
the richest and most productive land on 
the farm. You cannot find a better invest- 
ment—certainly not in this city.” 


AsrAnAdus.— No family in the country, 
that has a square rod of land to spare, 
should do without a bed of asparagus :— 
1. Because it is wholesome as food. 2. Be- 
cause it is profitable. 3. Because it is 


— 


easily and cheaply produced. A bed once 
well prepared and tended, will last for 
many years—we do not know how many— 
mre twenty years. If one has an old | 
d, it would be advisable to preserve seed 
and sow it, to start a new one. If not, it | 
would be cheaper to purchase the roots, 
than to wait for plants — the seed. The 
seeds may be sown as soon as the groun 
will permit in the spring, or just before the 
frosts set in, in the fall. 
with muck or litter, and then with branch- | 
es, to keep it from blowing off. Take off 
the litter in the spring, and the plants will 
soon appear. In planting the roots, set the 


plants ten or twelve inches apart, in straight | 
lines, and the rows fifteen or twenty inches | 


apart. Put the crown of the roots three or . 
four inches below the surface, then level | which lay on the carpet, and the dainty 


The bed should be | 


the bed with the rake. 
spaded fifteen or twenty inches deep, and 


manure pleutiſully mingled with the earth. | 


If it were thorough! 
deep, it would pa well 
not be cut at all 
sparingly the second. The third will pro- 
duce a bountiful crop. In cutting, let the 
knife pass down under the ground nearly 
to the crown of the root. 
the bed should be cleaned of the dead 
stems, and the ground covered with manure 
an inch or two deep. In the spring, this 
should be carefully forked in and well min- 
gled with the soil, and the bed kept entirely 
clear of weeds. 


treuched, two feet | 
The plants should 
the first year, and but | 


Every autama | very little trouble. 


How to Cook Asparagus.—Boil it in salt 
When young, it will cook suffi. | Come, I will help you. 


Toast | 


and water. 
ciently in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
white bread, and dip it into the water the 
asparagus was boiled in. Lay the toast 
into the dish, and the asparagus on top of 
it, adding a little butter to each as you pro- 
ceed. Such a dish, with some trifling ac- 
companiwents, will make an excellent din- 
ner three or four times a week. 


Dwarr Pears. —William Bacon, of 
Richmond, Massachusetts, one of the sound- 
est writers on horticultural subjects, thus 
speaks of his experience with dwarf pears, 
in the last Horticulturist: —“<It is now ten 
years since we commenced the culture of 
the pear as a dwarf on the quince. At that 
time much was said to discourage the idea 
of success in the business, and since then 
there has not probably a year passed, but 


quaiuted, without any effect.” 


Praunina Goosenerry Trees.—The 
gooseberry, though a useful and early fruit, 
is very generally neglected, no other atten- 
tion being paid to it, than to prune the 
tree at random, once a year. The crop of 
fine fruit is also often injured by having 
the largest and earliest berries previously 
gathered for tarts, while green. To prevent 
this, a sufficient number of trees of the ear- 
liest varieties should be planted in a sepa- 
rate part of the garden, and devoted as wf 
sively fur use when required for tarts. 
Both these, and the other trees which are 
intended to bear ripe fruit, should be pruned 
twice in the year; in the autama, as soon 
as the shoots have ripened their wood, leav- 
iog at least six inches distance between 
every branch, aod shortening the small 
branches to two or three eyes. Again, the 
trees should be examined about the middle 
or end of June, and all improper suckers, 
and very luxuriant shoots, such as the 
French call gourmands, cut out; both these 
Operations should be done with a sharp prun- 
ing knife.—London Horticultural Transac- 


tions. 


Cure ron Cakep Upper.—Here is a 
cure for curing caking of cows’ udders, 
which is a home invention, and one that has 
always proved successful with me. With a 
half cup of fresh lard mix a teaspoonful of 
bartshoru. Apply once a day for several 
days, rubbing in with the hand. Care must 
be taken not to make the mixture too strong 
with the hartshorn, else the animal will pay 
the penalty by the loss of her hide.— Prai- 


rie Farmer. 


Children’s Column. 


MY PAPA’'S WATCIL. 


When papa lets me hold his watch, 
And place it close up to my ear, 

Within the brightly shining case 
A ticking, ticking sound I hear. 


But how the ticking sound is made, 
I tried full often to contrive, 

Till really I began to think 
My papa’s watch must be alive. 


And then I gee the little hands 
Move round upon the face so fair ; 
And these, my papa tells me, show 
The time, no matter when or where. 


And oft, when I my papa ask, 
He kindly opens wide the case, 
To show the many tiny wheels 
That move the hands around the face. 


Ho strange that any one could make 
A thing to move so true and right, 
That it can show the very hour 
And minute, all the day and night! 


Through all the year my papa’s watch 
The time bas very truly kept, 

When at our home, or carried far, 
Or when we waked, or when we slept. 


And yet there’s something stranger still— 
It is the beating in my breast; 

By day and night, from year to year, 
My heart takes not a moment’s rest. 


And surely, God, who gave me life, 
Would have me never useless prove, 
But measure out my precious time 
Ia deeds of goodness and of love. 
— Lutheran S. S. Herald. 


“HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW.” 


“T am so glad to see you, Viny, for I am sure 
you will belp me out of my troubles. Don’t 


| you think I have been beating my brains all 
the afternoon about a composition, and I have 


not written five lines yet. I can’t write, there 
is no use trying.” 

Not here, I am quite sure,” said Lavinia, 
glancing around the handsome little room, 


d Which was in a deplorable state of confusion. 


“You cannot bring order out of such disorder, 


Cover the ground : my dear.” 


“I know my room is a sight to look at, be- 
side your snug little bird’s-nest. But you see 
I haven’t bad time to ‘fix it up’ to-day.” 

“Did you have time yesterday?” said the 
other, smiling, as she glanced at the open 
work box, whose tangled contents were half on 
the floor and half on a chair, the dusty books 


spider’s web festooned above the looking glass. 

Now you are too bad, Viny,” she exclaim- 
od, as her cheek reddened, and she looked half 
ready tocry. “I know that I am the most 
disorderly person alive, but I can never get 
any thing done. I am always behind hand, 
and I don’t know how to help it.” 

“If you will only once put your things to 
rights, and then keep them so, you will find 
I could never write a 
straight sentence, I am sure, with my table- 
spread hanging like that one, and the sight of 
such a work-box would scatter my ideas like a 
flock of &now-birds.” 

“Bat it would take me all the rest of the 
day to reduce things to a system here.” 

“Ono, not if you will go to work orderly. 
Dust and put each of 
those books in the book-case. There—it only 
took a few minutes. Now I would arrange 
the wash-stand, while I bang these dresses in 


the closet.” 


that this method of fruit growing has been 
- remembrance, which beautifully illustrated ber 


eulogized by its friends, and anathematized 
by its enemies. We have patiently heard 
and read the arguments in the case, on both 
sides of the question, all along during those 
ten years, and like a Dutch justice of olden 
time, who, as the story runs, in a certain 
trial, gave ‘both sides the case,’ we sup- 
pose both may be right in their experience 
(we do not say practice). Yet while the 
aforesaid justice concluded the constable 
should pay the cost, we fall back on our 
individual experience, and say that, with 
us, the trees have paid all costs, including 
expense of themselves, land rent, preparation 
of soil, after culture—indeed, all the care 
bestowed upon them—a hundred fold, and 
promise, if we do fairly by them—nothing 
more—to continue their rewunerative la- 
bours for years to come.” 


Kickixd Cows.—A correspondent of 
the New England Farmer writes as follows 


to that journal:—“I have seen some re- 


marks relative to kicking cows, in the Fur- 


mer and several other papers, aod the vari- 


ous methods adopted by different individuals 


for breaking them of this pernicious trick, | 
all of which I have tried, only one of them 


resultiu 
When the cow kicks, with the right hand 
hold fast to the teat, slapping her smartly 
with the left. But this method is not to 


in any benefit, which is this:— | 


be relied on, only in ordinary cases, al- | 


though I have seen several cured in this 
way. In two or three it has had no effect, 
as was the case with a cow of my own. 
The method I have adopted is this: —When 
the cow kicks, catch the foot in the hand, 
and draw it close to the cow’s body, hold- 
ing it there until she settles back on you, 
then let go of it. After several vain at- 
tempts at kicking, the cow finding herself 

caught in her own trap, is very careful how | 
she takes up her foot while milking, and 

much more how she puts it down. This 

method I adopted with a cow of my own, 
and it resul 


And so the girls worked briekly, and in half 
an hour’s time the room was nicely swept, 
aired, and dusted, and looked like a new place 
indeed. 

„Who would have thought it could look so 
pleasant here, Viny? It seems so nice and 
comfortable. I really believe I could write an 
esaay on the ‘ Beauties of Order,’ or some such 
subject.” 

„Woll, dear, go to work with all your might 
now, while I sit by this window and read your 
new magazine.” 

Alma set about her task with a vigour she 
could never have felt in the former confusion ; 
and now her thoughts flowed more freely, and 
a happy incident long forgotten, came to her 


subject, and gave an interest to the whole. 
Her exercise was commended by the teacher, 
and the lesson of order she learned while 
writing it, was of lasting benefit. 

„Order is heaven’s first law,” has become 
an old proverb. If we would ever accomplish 
any thing useful, we must remember the Scrip- 
tural injunction, ‘Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.“ — S. S. Times. 


THE LITTLE MAID AND THE NEW 
ZEALAND SAVAGE, 


Early one Sunday morning the whole station 
at Kainaia was thrown into dismay. Tawai, 
a fierce and terrible chief, had suddenly ar- 
rived. His presence hitherto had been every 
where the precursor of bloodshed and misery. 

Not knowing what to augur from bis un- 
expected arrival, the missionary went in per- 
son to inquire. To bis amazement the answer 
given was, “I am a Christian.” 

No sooner bad Tawai been brought to the 
foot of the cross than he hastened to the mis- 
sionary settlement, to be more fully instructed 
in the way to heaven. The account be gave 
was this. Like Naaman of old, be bad, in one 
of bis many battles, brought away a little 
aid, and she, too, waited upon her master’s 
wife. But, though a slave, this girl, who was 
* Christian, did not forget the God whom ede 
had been taught by the missionary to love. 
Day by day, she offered up her prayer, not 
only for herself, but for her captor and bis 
wife. 

She was one day discovered on her knees, 
praying. The chief was enraged, and posi- 
tively forbade ber praying again; but she 
persisted. Ile then threatened to shoot ber; 
but she said she could not live without prayer. 
The chief's anger was now changed into 
curiosity. What could induce the child to 
endure threats and punishment rather than 
cease to pray? He made ber repeat ber 


effectually; and several of prayer and texte in bis presence. The life- 


‘or no labour. 


giving word came with power to his soul. He 
was awakened and converted. 

One of bis first acts, after his baptism, was 
to visit his old enemies, and entreat them to 
seek the Saviour who had made him so happy; 
and this was the chief cause of his unexpected 
visit to Kainaia. 

A few words from the lips of this little maid, 
through the mighty power of the Holy Spirit, 
so affected bis heart that the lion became 3 
lamb, and no longer delighted in savage deeds, 
but in acts of love.—Fureign Missionary. 


— 
\ ORK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 

Just received No. I., for March, of the 
Narrutive of the Work of the Christian Church at 
Home and Abroad. This number embraces Cor- 
respondence from all parts of the World, and is 
embellished by a Map of the World, from a Mis- 
sionary Point of View. To be issued Monthly. 
Subscription $3 per annum, in advance. 

Subseriptions received by 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 

606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


— 


mar 28—2t 


OXFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, 
OXFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 
The next Session of this Institution will open on 
Wepyespar, Mar 


For Circulars and Catalogues, address 
mar 23—4t Miss BAKER, Principal. 


Lawrenceville Female Seminary, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 
The Summer Session will commence on the First 
Day or May. 


C. W. NASSAU, D. b., Principal. 
mar 6t 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVICLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Summer Session commences on the first Wednes- 
day (6th) in May. 

Terms.—$3S0 per Session of five months. 
Address the Principal, 

mar 14—10t 


CHESTNUT LEVEL ACADEMY, 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, IN THE VILLAGE 
UF CHESTNUT LEVEL, LANCASTER 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Principal—J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M. 


The Summer Session of this School will com- 
mence on Monpay, the 18th of May next. The 
object of the School is, to prepare Young Men for 
College, or at once for Agricultesel or Commercial 
pursuits, or for the practice of the Mechanic 
Arts; and Young Ladies for the important duties 

rtaining to woman's sphere. The mind of the 

upil is not uselessly taxed with numerous or 
incongruous studies, but is disciplined by thor- 
ough work in a limited field. Chestnut Level is 
made easy of accesa by stages, which connect it 
with Lancaster, Christiana, Oxford, and Port 


Deposit. 
For further information, address the Principal. 
mar 14—5t® 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will 
commence on Tugspay, the 2!st of Arar. 

Terms.—Tuition in English studies and board, 
per session of Twenty-one Weeks, $30. Lessons 
on Piano, and use of instrument, $20 to $35. 
Ancient and Modern Languages, cach $10. 

For Circulars, address 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal, 
mar 7—St® 


ANTED, BY A YOUNG MAN PREPARED 
for the Junior Class in College, a situation 
as Assistant in an Academy, or as Teacher of a 


Select School. Has had four years’ experience in 
teaching. References and testimonials furnished. 
Addr “SITUATION,” 


ess 
Belleville, Miſflin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 28—2t® 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
as a Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
usic. Could also, if desired, give instruction 
in English branches. 
Please address “@.,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 


J. BELVILLE. 


ae 

April 4, 1863. 

OF DAUR 

REFORMATION.—History of the — 

tion in Europe in the time of Calvin. 2 vols. 83. 

The Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions 
of Colenso. By_William H. Green, D. D. $1.25, 

Sketches of the War. A Series of Letters to the 
North Moore Street School of New York. By Cap- 
tain CharlesC. Nott. 75 cents. 

Grandmamma's Sunshine and Other Stories. 
18mo. 60 cents. 

My Mother's Chair. 18mo. 30 cents. 

The Duty of the Hour. By Rev. Samuel T. 
Spear, D. DP. Pamphlet. 10 cents, 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 23—2t 


FARMERS’ MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


YOR E. PA. 
Incorporated, 1853. Charter Perpetual. 
Assets Liable for Losses, $223,306.94. 


OFFICERS. 
H. KRABER, Peesipesr, 
D. STRICK LER, Secretary, 
F. SULTZBACH, Vics. Pagsipest. 
J. LANDES, Treasursa. 


WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
New Building, Philadelphia Bank, 
425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
JAMES, KENT, SANTEE 4 co, 
RIEGEL, WIEST & ERVIN, 
SHAFFNER ZIEGLER & CO., 

DE COURSEY, LAFOURCADE & CO., 
HOOD, BONBRIGHT & CO., 
SHAPLEIGH, RUE & CO, 

ARMOR, YOUNG 4 C., 
C. R. MOORE-& CO., 

J. 8. YOUNG & ALTEMU 
WALTER XA KAUB. 


WO NEW VOLUMES 


8. 
mar 21—13t 


FAMILY DYE COLOURS! 


List or Cotovrs. 


Black, Dark B. 
Dark Blue, Light — Grom — 
2 * late, 
Dark Drab, Ligh 
Yellow, uta. 
Mrrino, French Blue, Royal Purple, 
FAMILY DYE COLOURS. 

For dyeing Silk, Woollen, and Mixed Goods, 

Shawls, Scarfs, Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, 2 


Hats, Feathers, Kid Gleves, Children’s Clothi 
and all kiuds of Wearing Apparel, with perfect 
fast colours. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
ese Dyes are mixed in the form of powders 
concentrated, are thoroughly tested, and put up 
in neat packages. For twenty. five cents you can 
colour as many goods as would otherwise cost 
five times that sum. The process is simple, and 
any one can uso the Dyes with perfect success. 
Directions inside. Manufactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 258 Broadway, Boston. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every 

City and Town. jan 31—13t 


ARE CONFECTIONS—Suitable for Presents. 
de Subscriber is constantly manufac- 
turing à large variety of Rare and Delicious 
Confections, which are admirabl adapted for 
presents and family use, put up in 4 of from 
one to five pounds. Price 50 and 75 cents per 
— A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 

ers by mail should be addressed to 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 
No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia. 
nov 29—ly 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT sr 
“PHILADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 


mar 28—3t* Philadelphia. invited to give this system a trial. oct 18—ly 
ITUATION WANTED BY A LADY WHO EN ? 
bas had several years’ successful experience H RY C. BLAIR 8 
in teaching Music upon Piano, Singing, and the PRESCRIPTION 


English branches. 
Address 
mar 28—3t* 


“Ss. | 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


A COUGH, COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 
THROAT, if allowed to progress, results in seri- 
ous Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, often- 
times incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach directly the affected parts, and give almost 
instant relief. In Broncurms, Astama, and 
Catarra they are beneficial. The good effects 
resulting from the use of the Troches, and their 
extended use, has caused them to be counter- 
feited. Be sure to guard against worthless imita- 
tions. Ostarn only the genuine Brown's Bronchial 

which have proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years. Pusiic Sreakers and 
Singens should use the Troches. Military Officers 
and Soldiers, who over-tax the voice and are 
ex to sudden changes, should have them. 
Sold every where at 25 cents per box. 

jan 31—13t 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed eq to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 
CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
Nerd experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
ilding. Sent free bY addressin 
. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
DIE PSALMEN DAVIDS, NEBST EINER 

SAMMLUNG GEISTLICHER LIEDER FUR 

(EFFENTLICHEN UND PRIVAT-GOTTES. 

DIENST. 

The Psalms and Hymns of the Reformed Pro- 
testant Dutch Church, in German. I vol., 18mo. 
Price 65 cents, net. 

EVANGELISCHE KINDER-HARFE FUR 

CHRISTLICHE SCHULEN. 

A Sabbath- School Hymn- Book, containing 197 
Hymns, with Music on each page. 232 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 

LEAFLETS FOR LETTERS, Nos. 1 and 2, 
each containing 32 two-page Leaflets for use in 
Letters. Price per package, 5 cents. 

SOLDIERS’ SERIES, No. 2. Containing 21 
New Tracts in a wrapper. Price 15 cents. 


— The Board have in press a number of new 
Sabbath School Books, which will be issued.dur- 
ing, the Spring. 
lease address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent, 


mar 7—tf 


— PRIZE MEDAL 


we AWARDED IN LONDON 1851. 


TRAVELLING TRUNKS, SOLID SOLE LEA- 
THER TRUNKS, LADIES’ SARATOGA AND 
FRENCH TRUNKS, VALISE TRUNKS, 
LADIES’ BONNET TRUNKS, LADIES’ 
AND GENTLEMEN'S NEW STYLE 
FRENCH LEATHER BAGS, TUR- 
KEY MOROCCO BAGS, AND 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


THOMAS W. MATTSON, Mann facturer, 
402 MARKET STREET ABOVE FOURTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Trunks, 4c, sent by Express, when 
ordered, at the lowest prices. Can pay on 
delivery. Mention size, and about the price you 
wish to pay. mar 14—25t® 


100,000 BARRELS OF THE 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


POUDRETTE, 
130 SOUTH WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, 


This Company, with a capital of $150,000, the 
most extensive works of the kind in the world, 
and an experience in manufacturing of over 23 
years, with a reputation long established, havin 
also the exclusive control of all the night soil o 
the great city of New York, are prepared to fur- 
nish an article, which is, without doubt, the 


Casapest AnD very Best Fertilizer in market. 
It = increases the yield, and ripens the 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, atan expense 
of from three to four dollars per acre, with little 
Also, FIFTY TONS of BONE 
TAFEU, being a mixture of bone and night soil 
ground fine, at $45 per ton—a superior article for 
grain and grass. Price of POUDRETTE, $1.60 
r barrel. Seven barrels and over delivered 
ree of charge. A pamphlet, containing all neces- 
sary information, ma had free, by addressing 
a letter to the subscriber, 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Care of the Lodi Manufacturing 88 
No. 66 Courtlandt street, New York. 
feb 14—13t 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the — can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7 
WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
A., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to K Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, A., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly® West Troy, New York. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND GROCER, | 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


All the Profits Go to the Insured. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON. 
ESTABLISHED, 1843. 


Accumulated Capital, $2,373,000. 


Dividends Paid Since Organization, 
Nearly $1,000,000. | 


Surplusover Liabilitiesabout $1,000,000 


PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


W. D. STROUD, M. D., Mepicat Examiner, 
Residence, 1102 Arch St., 
At the Office daily, from 12 to 1 o’elock. 
REFERENCES. 

GEO H. STUART. Ese , JAMES GRAHAM, Ed., 
Hos. WM. A. PORTER, | Rev. J. B. DALES, D. D., 
B. B. COMEGYS, Ese., BOYD & STROUD, 
JOSEPH LEA, * STERLING & FRANKS, 
HENRY SIMONS, “ (JULIUS LEE, Esq., 
D. R. GOODWIN, D. D., WM. M. SMITH, 
THOS. B. BECK, Ese., BAKER 4 HOPKIN 
WALLACE & BROWNE, 


WILLIAM GETTY, 


Agent and Attorney for Penn’a., 
New Building, Philadelphia Bank. 
425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
mar 21—6m 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 


Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except 
the discretion of the Proprietors. : 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion 
$150; each repetition of do. $1. For 8 lines or 
less, first insertion, $1; each repetition of do., 75 
cents. Yearly advertisements inserted on favour- 
able terms. U Payments for advertisements to 
be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


91000 
$20.00 


Tue money must always be sentin advance, - 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post p. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Phi 


* 
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historian. His former volumes have been long : 
' before the public, and their narrative so truthful, so | D 
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Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine . 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—+¢f 
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